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By Jim Chapin and Jack Clark 

W OW, WERE WE WRONG! 

We thought that Jimmy 
Carter would succeed in 
making Ronald Reagan 
the issue in the election. 
Instead he became the is¬ 
sue himself and went 
down to a defeat similar in 
its proportions to Herbert Hoover’s loss 
in 1932. 

Reagan represents an extreme posi¬ 
tion in American politics. His views 
changed as the campaign went on. Usual¬ 
ly that represents a disastrous combina¬ 
tion. Ask Barry Gold water, George Mc¬ 
Govern, or Ted Kennedy; you change 
positions and are accused of duplicity. 
You stick by controversial positions and 
get clobbered. Reagan did both (back¬ 
tracking on his position that Social Se¬ 
curity should be voluntary, sticking by his 
belief that the minimum wage causes un¬ 
employment) , yet no one, except his op¬ 
ponent, called him on it. Two reasons for 
this suggest themselves: one minor, one 
major. The minor (though important 
enough) cause is simply that Reagan is 
an affable, good-humored individual 
whom people, especially the press corps 
who covered him, like. Jimmy Carter, for 
all his pious talk of loving his fellow 
man, is mean-spirited and unbelievable. 
The press covering Reagan and the press 
covering Carter had no inclination to re¬ 
inforce the president’s attacks on his chal¬ 
lenger. That helped greatly in Reagan’s 
image building. 

So it was that Carter’s attacks on 
Reagan lacked the reinforcing impact of 
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Sixteen years ago 
Reagan and his col¬ 
leagues were a marginal 
bunch. They persisted; 
they succeeded .... 

Are we any less dedi¬ 
cated than they? W 













the media, which was crucial to their 
success. Once Reagan stopped his early 
campaign blundering, the media shifted 
attention to the tone of Carter's attacks 
rather than to their content (something 
they did not do when Johnson attacked 
Gold water, Nixon attacked McGovern, 
or Carter himself attacked Kennedy). 

What helped even more is that the 
American Establishment has moved right 
since 1964. Where once leaders of the 
Eastern business community flocked to 
Lyndon Johnson and denounced Barry 
Goldwater’s extremism, today few busi¬ 
ness leaders found Reagan’s echo of 
Goldwater objectionable. The "class war" 
launched by the business community in 
the mid-1970s and denounced by Doug 
Fraser and Lane Kirkland persists. 

It’s too easy to leave things there, 
though. Reagan won an impressive vic¬ 



To the Editor: 

As the election returns rush in, and as 
the unthinkable becomes the reality, I 
want to reaffirm my commitment to dem¬ 
ocratic socialism. Please send me infor¬ 
mation on the local DSOC chapter. And 
rush me the next issue of Democratic 
Left! Thanks. 

Scott Haas 
Detroit, Mich. 

■ ■ ■ 

To the Editor: 

I read with pleasure Mike Harring¬ 
ton's article on the Polish workers’ move¬ 
ment (October). In this relatively short 
article the significance of the demand for 
workers' democracy in a collectivized 
economy was demonstrated more clearly 
than in many of the longer "think" pieces 
in the establishment press and what passes 
for a socialist press in this country. 

I was all the more disappointed in 
the conclusion. Granted we have to attack 
the "ringing, empty dangerous declara¬ 
tions" coming from the right. But don’t 


tory and carried many co-thinkers on his 
long coattails. Not all who voted for him 
were bankers. In analyzing his victory 
two contradictory trends need to be con¬ 
sidered: the defeat represented a defeat 
for Carter, not for liberalism; and the 
Reagan victory presents the right with a 
historic opportunity, which may or may 
not (our guess is not, though we’re wary 
of making predictions right now) be 
translated into a major political realign¬ 
ment. 

Loss for Carter , Not Liberalism 
First, let’s examine Carter. Not only 
did he suffer a Herbert Hoover defeat, he 
is Herbert Hoover. The depth of feeling 
about Carter’s failures, Carter’s respon¬ 
sibilities for the general mess the econ¬ 
omy and the world are in is immense. 
When unemployed auto workers wanted 


to protest the loss of their jobs last sum¬ 
mer, they set up what they told the press 
was a modern Hooverville—"Jimmy Car¬ 
ter’s tent dty. M As with Hoover, some of 
the perception is unfair. Herbert Hoover 
did not cause the Great Depression, any 
more (in fact, somewhat less) than Jim¬ 
my Carter caused the current economic 
crisis. In both cases, though, the voters 
judged that the incumbent failed to un¬ 
derstand their problems and offered no 
real possibility of change. In both cases 
the voters chose the possibility of change 
represented in 1932 by FDR, in 1980, 
unfortunately, by Reagan. That Reagan 
offered hope and Carter offered continu¬ 
ing decline says it all. Carter had com¬ 
pletely defaulted on the traditions of 
Democratic liberalism and tried only in 
the closing weeks of the campaign to 
patch up the old coalition. 


we have any ringing, non-empty declara¬ 
tions of our own to make ? The American 
military has its own share of responsibilty 
for the militarization of Europe. When 
Reagan and Carter urge the placing of 
medium range nuclear weapons in West¬ 
ern Europe, they help put a noose around 
the necks of the Polish strikers. They pro¬ 
vide a political defense for their Russian 
counterparts. Don't we, as American so¬ 
cialists have a responsibility to expose 
their role? 

Joseph Clark, in the same issue, 
writes as if the only people opposing the 
American missiles were the Russians and 
the compromised French Communist 
Party. In fact, there is a mass movement 
in Europe against nuclear armaments with 
powerful supporters in the British Labor 
Party. 

Detente did provide some relaxation 
of the arms race. But it did not come from 
the good will of Russian or American 
generals or their civilian sponsors. It came 
because the U.S. in Vietnam and the Rus¬ 


sians in Czechoslovakia faced serious op¬ 
position. Without that kind of pressure 
on them the promises they make in the 
SALT agreements are worthless. 

The American political establish¬ 
ment is threatened by the Polish strikers 
not simply because the Communist regime 
is in to them for $20 billion. They fear 
an end to the Cold War because it would 
also be the end of them and their politics. 

What about an open letter, the kind 
we used to have during the Vietnam War, 
proposing the demilitarization of Europe 
and unilateral American initiatives to¬ 
ward that end as the best way to aid the 
Poles and the rest of the Eastern Euro¬ 
pean countries 5 Such a unilateral initia¬ 
tive might well be the withdrawal of the 
plan to put the medium range missiles in 

Europe. Ernie Haberkern 

Berkeley, Calif. 
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In trouncing Carter and in offering 
hope, Reagan’s victory resembles the FDR 
win in 1932. That is precisely the paral¬ 
lel William Safi re, Pat Buchanan, and 
William Rusher embrace. For Republi¬ 
can reactionaries, 1980 marks our long 
overdue realignment, ending the Demo¬ 
crats’ dominance and bringing to the 
GOP the natural majorities it enjoyed 
from 1896 to 1932. 

That scenario may turn out to be 
true. Let us offer a few cautions, though. 
First, the Republicans, even with the im¬ 
pressive win in the Senate, remain a weak 
national party. Democrats control the 
House. On the state legislative level, 
Democrats, despite their losses, retain a 
large edge (crucial since the reapportion¬ 
ment of both state legislative and Con¬ 
gressional seats will occur in this legis¬ 
lative session). Even in the Republican 
Senate, GOP dominance is deceptive and 
based, for now at least, on the unrepre¬ 
sentative nature of the upper chamber. 
Republicans hold 20 of the 28 seats from 
small population states ( those with only 
one or two House members) ; in ten 
states that make up 40 percent of the U.S. 
population, Republicans hold only seven 
of twenty seats. At the grass-roots level 
both parties continue to decay, but the 
Republicans still trail both Democrats and 
unaffiliated in party identifiation. 

If Reagan is to lead a reorganiza¬ 
tion of the political system along Repub¬ 
lican majority lines, his party must grow. 
There is potential for that to happen, par¬ 
ticularly in the South. The key to re¬ 
alignment lies not in the entrails of 
1980’s returns, but in the policies of 1981- 
1984. If Reagan’s policies work, if in the 
1984 debate he or his stand-in can repeat 
his 1980 appeal credibly (vote for the in¬ 
cumbent or the incumbent’s party if 
things are better for you now than they 
were four years ago, otherwise, throw the 
bums out), the Republicans may be on 
the way to becoming our normal majority 
party. If (more likely, in our view), Rea¬ 
gan’s policies fail to improve the living 
standards of the majority, fail to give 
society greater cohesion and security, the 
Democrats may be back in the White 
House by 1985. It could be 1932 again, 
but in Roosevelt’s victory, the test of 
the coalition and the watershed election 
came four years later. It could also be 
1892, when a big win by the out party 
(Grover Cleveland's Democrats in that 
case) climaxed a period of party-building 
but was followed promptly by economic 


disaster. The panic of 1893 lead directly 
to Republican sweeps in the 1894 off- 
year elections and the watershed year of 
1896. 

So What About the Left? 

Where does all this leave us ? Three 
possibilities suggest themselves: (a) Rea¬ 
gan’s policies are every bit as dangerous 
as we’ve been warned, and his adminis¬ 
tration leads us to thermonuclear war; 
(b) Reagan calms down on international 
affairs and avoids destroying us all while 
simultaneously giving the economy a 
great boost; (c) Reagan avoids war, and 
success at home escapes him. We need to 
work hard to make sure (a) does not 
occur; if it does the future of the Ameri¬ 
can party system, the democratic left, 
DSOC, etc. is settled permanently. 

If Reagan’s policies succeed domes¬ 
tically, we might see a major party reor¬ 
ganization or we might see an Eisen- 
hower-type interregnum. In either case, 
we need to push the Democrats left and 
use the minority party (whether that’s its 
status for the short-term or long-term) to 
articulate a different vision of how the 
nation can work. If we do face a major 
realignment, then our wait may be as long 
as Reagan’s was. Sixteen years ago, he and 
his current colleagues were a marginal 
bunch. The)' had already spent nearly ten 
years in the long march through the insti¬ 
tutions, and they were devastated by the 
Goldwater loss. For several years more, 
they seemed even more out of tune with 
the times. But the Republican right organ¬ 
ized through the late 1960s and articu¬ 


lated grievances the media did not yet 
fully recognize. They played a central role 
in electing Nixon twice. Again in 1974, 
with Watergate, all their work seemed to 
be wiped out. They persisted; they suc¬ 
ceeded in defining the terms of the debate 
for an incumbent president. They purged 
their own party of the ideological devi¬ 
ants such as Clifford Case, Jacob Javits 
and Ed Brooke. And they won. 

Are we less dedicated than they? 
Now that the traditional American con¬ 
sensus of rejecting ’‘extremist” candi¬ 
dates has broken down, that is the only 
question that matters. A business com¬ 
munity that has accepted the legitimacy 
of the Reagan right in 1980 might have 
difficulty in painting a left Democrat into 
a corner in the 1990s, when our next 
chance to dominate national politics 
would come even if 1980 represents a 
major realignment. (Woodrow Wilson 
swept to victory in 1912 despite the Re¬ 
publican majority established in 1896; 
the Republicans and conservatives dom¬ 
inated the New Deal alignment from 
1946 to 1958.) 

The final (again in our view most 
likely) outcome of a Reagan presidency 
will be failed policies and disillusioned 
voters. In that case, the Democrats would 
almost certainly return to power in 1984. 

We must insist that, if the Demo¬ 
crats come back to power, they enter 
office with a program capable of dealing 
with the crisis of capitalism. Already 
we’re hearing voices from Bob Strauss 
and his cronies on the Democratic right 
Continued on page 15 
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Women, Unions, Push for 
Equalizing of Wage Rates 



44 Comparable worth promises to become a major political issue 
of the 1980s. JJ 


By Ronnie Steinberg Ratner 

hen Congress amended 
the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to include the right of 
equal pay for equal work 
in 1963, women were 
earning an average of 64 
cents for every dollar 
earned by men. During 
the first decade of enforcement, the Wage 
and Hour Division of the U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Labor recovered over $174 mil¬ 
lion in back pay for 286,000 employees. 
Despite the vigorous effort, the wage gap 
between women and men has widened 
to 59 cents on the dollar. What went 
wrong ? And what can be done about it ? 

As Gus Tyler rightly points out in his 
recent article on women in occupation¬ 
al ghettoes (September), the scope of 
the original equal pay act restricted wage 
rate comparisons to those paid to women 
and men performing identical or essen¬ 
tially similar work. At best, the act pro¬ 
vided that janitors and cleaning women 
must be paid the same wages. Most peo¬ 
ple in 1963 believed that this was suf¬ 
ficient to meet the problem of wage dis¬ 
crimination. A few union women knew 
otherwise, but their concerns were not 
recognized. Some hoped that Title VII of 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act, which pro¬ 
hibited discrimination in hiring, promo¬ 
tion, and training, would remedy a sec¬ 
ond cause of wage discrimination: the 
lack of opportunities for women and mi¬ 
norities to move into higher paying jobs 
in what Tyler and others have called the 
"upper tier industries" in the economy. 

Differences in earnings between men 
and women, and between minorities and 
whites, are not only the product of pay¬ 
ing women and men differently for doing 
the same work, but also the result of 
pervasive sex and ethnic segregation in 
the labor market. Disproportionate num¬ 
bers of women and minorities are found 
working in low-paying industries. Con¬ 


sequently, activists and policymakers be¬ 
lieved that moving women and minorities 
into better paying white male jobs would 
result in further closing the wage gap. 

Existing legal remedies are limited 
for two reasons. First, there are few va¬ 
cancies in high level positions or in his¬ 
torically male dominated jobs, especially 
in a time of recession. Consequently, only 
a small number of women can benefit 
from moving into higher-level or differ¬ 
ent jobs. Second, and more important, 
neither Title VII nor the Equal Fay Act 
takes into account what is now regarded as 
a third source of the wage gap: the sys¬ 
tematic undervaluation of women’s work. 

Undervaluation 

Employees in women’s jobs are fre¬ 
quently paid less than employees in men’s 
jobs, even though the amount of skill, 
effort, and responsibility required for per¬ 
forming the jobs are equivalent. Some 
examples from a recent study shed light 
on the scope of this problem. Among 
public employees in the state of Wash¬ 
ington, the job of licensed practical nurse 
required an amount of skill, effort, and 


responsibility equivalent to the job of 
campus police officer. Most licensed prac¬ 
tical nurses are women; most campus po¬ 
lice officers are men. In 1978, the state 
of Washington paid a licensed practical 
nurse an average of $739 a month while 
a campus police officer was paid approx¬ 
imately $1070 a month. The job of legal 
secretary, predominantly held by women, 
was found to be equivalent to the job of 
construction coordinator, historically a 
male job. Yet the pay for construction co¬ 
ordinators was almost $700 more per 
month than that for legal secretaries. 

Because skill, effort, and responsibility 
are regarded as productivity related char¬ 
acteristics of jobs, employers cannot jus¬ 
tify the observed wage difference in 
terms of business necessity. Rather, it is 
believed that employees in'women’s jobs 
have been paid lower wages because of 
the value placed on jobs done by women 
historically. This, then, is another dimen¬ 
sion of discrimination suffered by women 
in the labor market, one not yet explicit¬ 
ly encompassed by existing equal employ¬ 
ment opportunity legislation. Women ac¬ 
tivists and trade unionists have begun a 
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campaign to extend government policy 
to include what they call the principle of 
equal pay for work of comparable worth. 

Equal Pay—Comparable Worth 

The range of organizations support¬ 
ing this policy goal is impressive both 
in numbers ahd diversity. A one-day con¬ 
ference on this issue, held in Washington, 
D.C in October 1979, brought together 
more than 200 experts and activists in¬ 
cluding over 60 women’s organizations, 
trade unions, lawyers, and researchers to 
discuss strategies for achieving equal pay 
for work of comparable worth. A major 
objective of the meeting was to build a 
network of groups and individuals work¬ 
ing in different political arenas to ex¬ 
change ideas and information and to 
avoid duplicating efforts in achieving 
their common goal.* 

The meeting takes on added signifi¬ 
cance since all of the constituencies of the 
left-liberal coalition displayed enthusiasm 
and commitment to working together on 
this issue. Each group also recognized 
that success was dependent on all groups 
working on all fronts for acceptance of 
this goal. The AFL-CIO passed a resolu¬ 
tion at its recent convention supporting 
the goal of equal pay for work of com¬ 
parable worth. The AFL-CIO’s Indus¬ 
trial Union Department also voted unani¬ 
mously to support it. Comparable worth 
promises to become a major political is¬ 
sue of the 1980s. 

Gus Tyler acknowledges that the 
goal of equal pay for work of comparable 
worth is a desirable one—both economic¬ 
ally and ethically. Yet he argues that the 
costs of implementation far exceed the 
gains to be made in reduction of the wage 
gap. What are his reservations ? First, he 
argues that the major source of the wage 
gap between men and women is industrial 
segregation, i.e., the fact that women and 
minorities work in "poor” labor intensive 
industries and white males work in "rich” 
capital intensive industries. Because of 
this, a policy' addressed to intra-firm wage 
differences between comparable men’s 
and women's jobs will do little to close 


•Growing out of this, in October 1980 a co¬ 
alition of women’s groups and unions held a 
founding convention for the National Com¬ 
mittee on Pay Equity. Readers who wish to 
find out more about the issue of comparable 
worth and the committee may write to it at 
the Marguerite Rowalt Resource Center, 2012 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 
D.C 20036. 


the wage gap. 

Additionally, the method for de¬ 
termining whether or not jobs are com¬ 
parable will hurt the very workers the 
goal is designed to help. The highly sub¬ 
jective technique of job analysis and job 
evaluation, Tyler argues, will shift the 
process of wage determination from col¬ 
lective bargaining to computerized deci¬ 
sionmaking. Finally, the way to eliminate 
current inequities in wage rates involves 
unionization of women and minority 


ft The goal of comparable 
worth should not be abandoned 
simply because it cannot 
eliminate all the sources of 
inequity in our highly unjust 
economy. If that were our 
standard, we would reject most 
of the reforms of this century. 


workers, and reform of minimum wage 
laws, of import regulations and so on. In 
reviewing his concerns, we will find that 
the strong and sweeping assertions made 
by Tyler do not hold up under the avail¬ 
able evidence. 

The Wage Gap 

There is no doubt that the low wages 
paid to women garment workers are less 
the results of the systemic undervaluation 
of their work relative to male garment 
workers than a consequence of the in¬ 
dustry in which they work. It is not sur¬ 
prising, then, that the assistant president 
of the union representing garment work¬ 
ers would conclude that as long as com¬ 
parable work comparisons are restricted 
to a single establishment, they will not 
affect pay differences between sectors of 
our two-tiered economy. 

To be sure, comparable worth will 
not eliminate the wage gap entirely. Econ¬ 
omists have estimated that from one- 
quarter to one-half of the gap between 
men and women is due to their doing 
work requiring different levels of skill. 
But comparable worth could have a ma¬ 
jor impact on the wages of large numbers 
of women in certain occupationally di¬ 
verse industries. In public employment, 
for example, almost 50 percent of the 
more than 15.2 million employees are 


women. These women work as clericals, 
nurses, and librarians, along with other 
jobs Tyler identifies as being ghettoized. 
Studies conducted in the public sector in 
the states of Washington and Connecti¬ 
cut, and in several municipalities, have 
concluded that wages for female jobs are 
80 percent of those paid for equivalent 
male jobs. Correcting this disparity would 
increase substantially the wages of women 
public employees. 

Other industries likely to be affected 
by the extension of Title VII to encom¬ 
pass the goal of comparable worth are 
communications, electrical equipment and 
supplies, manufacturing, and retail sales. 
These industries are highly unionized. 
Women constitute approximately 50 per¬ 
cent of the Communications Workers of 
America (CWA), 40 percent of the In¬ 
ternational Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers (IUE), and almost 50 
percent of the recently merged United 
Food and Commercial Workers Interna¬ 
tional. The companies in which they work 
are sex-segregated and occupationally di¬ 
verse. Unions could take advantage of 
this reform to improve the relative wages 
of their female members. 

Women in clerical posts and a large 
portion of female service workers are 
scattered across several industries with a 
wide array of occupational titles. Thus, 
the scope of comparable worth may be 
far greater than Tyler imagines, viewing 
it as he does from the vantage point of 
the garment industry and in terms of sim¬ 
ple statistics on national employment. 
The goal of comparable worth should not 
be abandoned simply because it cannot 
eliminate all the sources of inequity in 
our highly unjust economy. If that were 
our standard, we would reject most of 
the reforms enacted in this century. 

Job Evaluation Methods 

Job analysis and evaluation have 
been proposed as means to assess job 
worth independent of the wage rate. 
Tyler rightly criticizes most existing job 
evaluation schemes as highly subjective 
and judgmental. He also concludes cor¬ 
rectly that evaluating men’s and women’s 
jobs in low-paying industries would at 
best result in raising women's "lousy” 
wages up to the "lousy” wages of men 
in equivalent jobs. It does not follow 
from this, however, that "women (and 
others) in low-paying sectors would not 

Continued on page 11 
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ON THE LEFT 


By Harry Fleischman 


A mong the DSOCers who won election or re- 
election despite the disastrous Reagan sweep was 
Ron Dellums, reelected to Congress in the Oakland- 
Berkeley area. He won by a closer margin than 
normal against a well-financed conservative. His 
i DSOC membership was an issue in the campaign. 
L Harry Britt was reelected as a San Francisco super¬ 
visor, running well enough to be elected to a four- 
year term (those lower down got two-year terms). Tom Gal¬ 
lagher was elected to the Massachusetts House of Represen¬ 
tatives while Perry Bullard was reelected to the Michigan 
House and Harlan Baker scored a two-to-one victory in his 
reelection campaign to the Maine House. State Assembly mem¬ 
ber Jerry Nadler scored a big reelection win on New York’s 
Upper West Side. Unfortunately, with six at-large delegates 
to be elected to Alaska’s state house, Niilo Koponen lost by 
48 votes. 


POSTERS AND PHOTOS. We’RE PLANNING A PICTORIAL Dis¬ 
play of the political history and traditions of DSOC members 
for our 1981 national convention to be held Memorial Day 
weekend in Philadelphia, Pa. If you have any posters, photos, 
pins, statues, medallions or letters of Eugene V. Debs, Norman 
Thomas, or other socialist, union or civil rights leaders, please 
send them to me at the DSOC national office, 853 Broadway, 
N.Y., N.Y. 10003. We’re asking only for a loan of the ma¬ 
terial, which will be insured.... DSOC merger. Although we 
rarely carry social notes, we are delighted to report the mar¬ 
riage of Mike Rivas, a DSOC vice-chair and head of our His¬ 
panic Commission, to Sasha Futran, Atlanta DSOC organizer. 


BALLOT REFERENDA ON A VARIETY OF ISSUES WERE DECIDED 
throughout the country in November s election. Among the 
hopeful signs were the following: Florida enacted a state con¬ 
stitutional right to privacy amendment. Originally offered as 
protection against wiretapping, the privacy measure became an 
issue for homosexual rights activists. In the state of Washing¬ 
ton, voters approved strict limits on nuclear waste storage, and 
Oregon voters barred construction of nuclear plants without 
federally-licensed dumps for radioactive waste. Voters in 
Washington, D.C. endorsed the first preliminary steps toward 
becoming the 51st state. Residents of 17 Nevada counties 
went on record opposing a local MX mobile missile installa¬ 
tion, In Oakland, Calif., a jobs with peace initiative, calling 
for federal funds to be spent on social programs with less stress 
on military spending, passed. 

■ ■ ■ 

CHAPIN WEST COAST TOUR. DSOC NATIONAL DIRECTOR JIM 
Chapin spoke to many DSOC locals and university groups in 
his pre-election West Coast tour. In the audience at his well- 
attended Seattle meeting were two members of the state as¬ 
sembly. Three speakers from British Columbia’s New Demo¬ 
cratic Party also spoke. In Portland, Oregon, Chapin spoke to 
20 Democratic party activists, including three state legislators, 
working on forming a progressive coalition. He spoke at meet¬ 


ings of DSOC and NAM in San Diego, Irvine, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco and throughout the Bay Area. 

■ ■ ■ 

FREE MASS TRANSIT SPREADS. ACCORDING TO THE UTU NEWS, 
official organ of the United Transportation Union, federal, 
state, and city officials are starting to view mass transit as a 
public service, much as police or fire protection, to be financed 
by taxpayer dollars. 

In Denver, downtown bus rides are free, with assistance 
from a $3.4 million federal Urban Mass Transit grant. Federal 
money also started free bus service in Trenton, N.J. A similar 
system has been in operation in Amherst, Mass, for years. Free 
bus fare within business districts exists in Birmingham, Ala.; 
Dayton, Ohio; Fort Worth, Tex.; Norfolk, Va.; Manchester, 
N.H.; and Rochester, N.Y. 

In Portland, Ore., Commerce, Calif., East Chicago, Ind., 
and Independence, Mo., entirely free bus systems are operated. 
Prof. Paul Dierks of the University of Texas explains that 
the takeover by local or regional governments came about 
because the once profitable urban mass transit industry has 
been beset by rising energy costs, inflation and cuts in services 
and revenues. 

■ ■ ■ 

The DSOC Youth Section continues its strong growth 
across the country. Well-attended introductory meetings were 
held this fall at over 30 campuses and communities, and new 
groups are developing at places as diverse as the University of 
Colorado, University of Nebraska (Omaha), and Amherst 
College. . . As in past years, a major focus of Youth Section 
activity has been labor support work. DSOC members at New 
York University spearheaded a strong campus-wide coalition 
in support of the campus clerical workers union struggle for 
an improved contract. (Union officials credited the highly 
visible student support as a factor in forcing significant univer¬ 
sity concessions.) Stanford University is doing support work 
for a local nurses’ union and a clerical workers’ organization. 
At Yale University, DSOC members have initiated a campus 
support group for District 65 UAW’s effort to organize cam¬ 
pus clerical employees. And at the University of Colorado, a 
DSOC-initiated coalition has received state AFL-CIO support 
in its effort to prevent Coors Beer from returning to campus 
watering holes.... In New York State DSOC campus activists 
were the backbone for strong Students for Holtzman groups 
at Columbia U., New York University and the State University 
of New York at Stony Brook. Educational activities continue 
to draw well on campus. A forum with economist David Gor¬ 
don and author Stanley Aronowitz drew 100 folks at Columbia 
U. . . . A forum on religion and socialism drew over 50 at U. 
of Wisconsin and speaking engagements by Jim Chapin, Youth 
Organizer Joe Schwartz and DSOC feminist activist Kate Ellis 
have drawn good crowds across the country from Berkeley to 
Brown U. . . . Columbia, Mo. DSOC now has a community 
radio program every Saturday appropriately titled ’’Saturday’s 
Children Must Work for a Living.” 

Items for this column may be sent to Harry Fleischman at 
DSOC, Suite 801, 853 Broadway, NY., N.Y. 10003 . 
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WMA SPECIAL REPORT ■ 

Eurosocialism’s Promise 


By Nancy Lieber 


W HEN ANNOUNCEMENTS 
went out this fall about the 
first conference on Euro¬ 
socialism to be held in 
the United States, response 
from the Establishment 
press, labor, and political 
bodies ranged from polite 
disinterest to not-so-polite disdain. Al¬ 
though hundreds of labor and community 
activists from around the country sent 
registration forms, the initial lack of in¬ 
terest by "opinion makers" typified this 
country’s standard attitude toward Euro¬ 
socialism. Much has been made in the 
press of the phenomenon known as Euro¬ 
communism, but little written about 
Eurosocialism. And, as initial fascination 
with possible change in a few Communist 
parties has receded, Americans remain 
largely unaware of the ideas, experiences, 
and impact of the longstanding mass 
movement that constitutes the social dem¬ 
ocratic, democratic socialist, and labor 
parties of Western Europe. When Ameri¬ 
cans do hear about Eurosocialism, it is 
usually in the context of stories about the 
swing to the right among European voters 
and the difficulties of the welfare state. 
There is no doubt that social democracy in 
Europe is in a time of transition—on this, 
more later—however, the successes of 
Western European social democracy are 
among the best-kept secrets in America. 

It is time, therefore, for the political 
debate in America to focus on a few basic 
facts of political, social, and economic life 
in advanced, industrial nations. 

1. According to the latest (1978) 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD) and World 
Bank figures, six Western European na¬ 
tions (Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, 
West Germany, Belgium, Norway) have 
pulled either even with or ahead of the 
United States in terms of production of 
goods and services per person. That is, 
they are now as or more prosperous than 
the United States . 


2. The wealth of these nations was 
not created via "trickle-down” economics. 
Increasingly today, Americans are told 
that the key to renewed economic growth 
and hence prosperity lies in cutting cor¬ 
porate taxes, increasing business profits, 
weakening unions, and cutting back on 
government services and regulations. 
Rarely do we learn that the Western Eu¬ 
ropean social democracies maintain their 
levels of prosperity under quite different 
conditions. Throughout much of West¬ 
ern Europe there are more progressive 
income tax systems and stricter social con¬ 
trols on business. Governments intervene 
extensively in the economy and provide 
for a wide range of social services in the 
public sector. The labor force is more po¬ 
liticized, more organized, and is guaran¬ 
teed a voice in management decisions. 

3. America remains, in Galbraith’s 
phrase, a land of private opulence and 
public squalor, while Western Europe is 
a land of res publica, or an emphasis on 
the communal, "collective” life of the 
nation. The quality of each citizen’s life, 
the argument goes, is enhanced when all 
citizens are guaranteed access to good 
health care; when alternatives exist to 
polluting, heavy-gas consuming private 
cars (extensive and modern systems of 
mass transportation) ; when one of gov¬ 
ernment’s top priorities is achieving full 
employment (until the 1970s energy cri¬ 
sis, unemployment averaged less than 
half the rate in the U.S.) ; when poverty 
has been virtually abolished (through 
"safety-net" welfare provisions) and 
gross disparities in wealth and income 
have been eroded (through progressive 
taxation) ; when slums, urban sprawl, and 


UThe successes of European 
social democracy are among the 
best-kept secrets in America. J J 


suburbs have not destroyed the beauty and 
life of the great cities, the towns, the 
countryside (through a long tradition of 
land-use planning); and when basic ne¬ 
cessities such as energy and other utilities 
are often provided by publicly owned 
companies (nationalization of many basic 
industries). 

Social Democratic Power 

Western European social democracy 
—a system of extensive welfare provi¬ 
sions and a mixed economy, established 
through democratic political institutions— 
is the accomplishment of a mass socialist 
movement of political parties and organ¬ 
ized labor. 

In Western Europe, socialist parties 
are seen as "natural parties of govern¬ 
ance," with experience dating back to 
World War I in municipal, county, state, 
and national government. A combination 
of their most recent national electoral 
totals gives the Eurosocialist parties to¬ 
gether more than 50 million votes. 
Currently, socialists head governments in 
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Austria, Denmark, Norway, Finland, and 
West Germany. They are in governmental 
coalitions in Belgium, Italy, and Switzer¬ 
land. They represent the largest opposi¬ 
tion party in most of the remaining coun¬ 
tries (Sweden, Britain, France, Spain, 
Portugal, the Netherlands). In the pre¬ 
dominantly multiparty systems of West¬ 
ern Europe, one socialist party has man¬ 
aged to pass the 50 percent mark in recent 
elections (Austria, 51 percent) and three 
the 40 percent mark (Sweden, West Ger¬ 
many, and Norway, all at around 43 per¬ 
cent). Denmark, Britain, and Holland 
follow with 38 percent, 37 percent and 
34 percent respectively. 

Organized labor has provided pow¬ 
erful political support to the socialists. 
Western European trade unions by and 
large reject neutrality vis-a-vis political 
parties. If they are not actually organic 
parts of the party (e.g. Britain, Norway, 
Denmark), they are so closely identi¬ 
fied with it that formal distinctions are 
meaningless (e.g. Sweden, West Ger¬ 
many, Austria). The extremely politi¬ 
cized Western European labor movement 
has achieved impressive levels of unioni¬ 
zation. In Sweden, 95 percent of blue 
collar workers and 75 percent of white 
collar workers are organized into the na¬ 
tion’s two main labor federations. In Fin¬ 
land the figures are only slightly lower. 
Almost all of the Western European 
countries have higher levels than the tJ.S. 

When these two factors—socialist 
parties with broad, popular support and 
unions that speak for large numbers of 
workers—are added to the impressively 
high levels of electoral participation (80- 
90 percent), we can understand why 
working people in Western Europe see 
the social democratic welfare state as their 
own accomplishment and feel that they 
have a strong voice in the running of 
their societies. 

History of Struggle 

Obviously, such power was not won 
overnight. Eurosocialist roots and strug¬ 
gles go back a century and a half—to the 
beginnings of that triumph of capitalist 
genius, the factory. The institution of the 
factory may have permitted mass produc¬ 
tion ; it also revealed more clearly the dis¬ 
crepancy between the potential of an in¬ 
dustrialized economy (a vast improve¬ 
ment in living standards and working 
conditions) and its performance (urban 
slums, child labor, longer, monotonous 
working days, ugly, unsafe working con¬ 


ditions). Eventually it would create a 
socialist movement, as working people 
began to ask the question, "Why riches 
for some, why poverty for many ?” 

The earliest critics of capitalism were 
the colorful Utopian Socialists. Men like 
Robert Owen in England and Charles 
Fourier in France felt that the system's 
inequities were so blatant that all they had 
to to do was draw up alternative models 
of society (which they actually did in 
blueprint form). The moral superiority 
of these Utopian communities would be 
immediately apparent to all and those in 
power would willingly relinquish their 
privileged positions on behalf of a better 
world. 

The Utopian Socialists may have 
been naive in their strategy for social rev¬ 
olution, but they were pioneers in other 
aspects of socialist thought. They raised 
questions about the alienating nature of 
work itself, holding the quaint notion 
that work should provide an outlet for 
people’s talents, not stifle them. They 
were avid environmentalists and city 
planners, raising questions about people’s 
physical surroundings and how to live 
with, not in opposition to, nature. They 
spoke out against constraining "bourgeois 
morality," advocating social pluralism 
and nonconformity. They organized their 
model world at the most decentralized 
levels possible — with cooperatively-run 
communities federated into regions, re¬ 
gions into continents, continents into a 
loose world-federation. 

Karl Marx supplemented the Uto¬ 
pian Socialists’ extraordinary vision with 
an analysis of contemporary capitalist so¬ 
ciety and a political strategy for tran¬ 
scending it. Marx began with the assump¬ 
tion that the driving forces of history 
were social, not individual, forces which 


centered on the basic economic question 
of who does the work and for whose 
benefit. Historically, Marx wrote, the vast 
majority of people have worked for the 
very few who own and control the pro¬ 
ductive facilities (the fields, workshops, 
factories). Compared to the serf under 
feudalism, the wage earner had the illu¬ 
sion of freedom. Yet, to Marx, exploita¬ 
tion (or the extraction of profit from 
someone else’s labor) was no accidental 
side effect of the capitalist system. On the 
contrary, exploitation was its core, its dis¬ 
tinguishing mark, its very essence. 

According to Marx, a social trans¬ 
formation would occur once the wage- 
earners, the proletariat, realized the ba¬ 
sic contradiction between their collective 
work and private, individual ownership. 
They would then rise up as a social class 
and demand that those who worked be 
the owners, controlling and benefiting 
from their labor. Capitalism would be 
superseded by socialism. 

Marx’s notion that the most disad¬ 
vantaged class in society should challenge 
those whom the status quo favors was 
generally accepted by the socialist move¬ 
ment as it grew in the second half of the 
19th century. Instilling class conscious¬ 
ness meant organizing individuals into a 
mass movement. Trade unions sprang up 
as the organized voice of people in fheir 
producer role. Political parties were 
formed to represent people in their citi¬ 
zen role. Cooperative societies became a 
noncapitalist alternative for people in 
their consumer role. 

On the Continent, where trade un¬ 
ions were prohibited and liberal demo¬ 
cratic states scarce, the class struggle orig¬ 
inally took the form of anarcho-syndical¬ 
ism. The slogans were "Mines to the 
Miners" and "Factories to the Workers." 
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The means were direct takeovers of pro¬ 
ductive facilities following successful 
strikes or, ideally, the general strike. 

If the army, police, and strikebreak¬ 
ers didn’t completely destroy the anarcho- 
syndicalist spirit, the advent of political 
democracy did. In Britain, trade unions 
(legalized in J824), found an ally in the 
liberal movement. Their common goal: 
extension of the vote, universal male suf¬ 
frage. To socialists, the logic was simple. 
The working class would organize itself 
into a political force, elect representatives 
to Parliament and proceed to change the 
rules of the game. With universal suffrage 
the need for a violent revolution would 
no longer exist. After all, had not Marx, 
in the Communist Manifesto, exhorted 
the workers to “win the political battle of 
democracy”? Liberal reformers such as 
John Stuart Mill came to agree with the 
emerging Fabian Socialist consensus in 
Britain that the state should be used as a 
countervailing political force to private 
economic power, that it should become a 
positive force for political change. 

By the turn of the century, “evolu¬ 
tionary socialism” prevailed throughout 
Western Europe. The trade unions threw 
their weight behind socialist, rather than 
liberal, candidates, thus creating the mass 
social democratic and labor parties that 
exist today. But things were not quite as 
simple as the socialists originally thought. 
The capitalist system proved resilient 
enough to stave off what Marx called its 
self-destructive tendencies; nationalism 
prevailed over internationalism as social¬ 
ist parties ultimately supported their re¬ 
spective governments in World War I. 
In 1920, in reaction to the Russian Revo¬ 
lution, the working class movement in 
Europe split into rival socialist and com¬ 
munist camps; even where the commu¬ 
nist parties did not gain a foothold (most 
of Northern Europe), the socialist parties 
weren’t able to gain absolute majorities in 
government. 

Welfare State Emerges 

Nevertheless, throughout the 1920s 
and '50s, the ground was laid for the 
emergence in the post-war period of the 
famous social democratic welfare state. 
A full array of public services provided 
greater economic security and social 
equality (health care, education, old-age 
pensions, disability/unemployment com¬ 
pensation, even child care, recreational/ 
cultural, and housing facilities). The state 
entered directly into the economic realm, 


kk Unfortunately, the European 
debate is far removed from 
the realities of the American 
debate. Here the options run the 
political gamut from corner- 


with extensive nationalization of basic re¬ 
sources (gas, electricity, oil, iron, steel, 
water) and services (transportation, com¬ 
munications, banking, insurance). 

These major social democratic re¬ 
forms led to a more egalitarian distribu¬ 
tion of income and power in Western 
Europe, to “capitalism with a more hu¬ 
man face.” But reformed capitalism was 
still not socialism. At the end of the 
1960s, many socialists began to advocate 
moving “beyond social democracy” and 
tackling the thorny, but basic, question of 
economic power and decisionmaking. 
Political democracy, they noted, had been 
the victory of the 19th century socialists; 
social democracy of the 20th century. 
Now it was time to further extend the 
democratic process and achieve economic 
democracy in the 21st century. In the 
1970s, “workers’ participation” and “co- 
determination” demands entered the 
party platforms. Following the West Ger¬ 
mans’ earlier lead, most Western Euro¬ 
pean nations passed legislation guarantee¬ 
ing workers’ representatives on the boards 
of directors of large companies and in¬ 
creasing the powers of the works councils 
on the shop floor. Swedish legislation 
went the furthest. Swedish workers set 
their own health and safety standards. 
They have a strong voice, almost veto 
power, in decisions concerning hiring and 
firing, relocation, even investments and 
profits. Clearly, the traditional preroga¬ 
tives of formal ownership in Sweden are 
now seriously undermined by de facto 
workers’ control. 

Threats to Gains 

But the 1970s also ushered in a 
world-wide economic recession. The en¬ 
ergy crisis hit the heavily oil-import- 
dependent Western European economies 



particularly hard. They did not escape 
stagflation, as levels of unemployment 
and inflation reached post-war record 
highs. Basic industries, such as steel, tex¬ 
tiles, and shipbuilding, faced severe struc¬ 
tural problems due to surplus capacity. 
Not unexpectedly, welfare state capital¬ 
ism came under attack. The Swedish So¬ 
cial Democrats and British Laborites lost 
elections to conservative parties advocat¬ 
ing cuts in social services and taxes. 

Yet the response of the Eurosocial¬ 
ists has not been to cater to any perceived 
“drift to the right.” On the contrary, 
they argue that the achievements of the 
welfare state must and can be maintained, 
but only through deepening and expand¬ 
ing the public’s role in the economy. 
Purely national responses are no longer 
effective, given the highly “international¬ 
ized” economic order. So the socialist 
parties have intensified their efforts at the 
European level—within the Confedera¬ 
tion of Socialist Parties of the European 
Community and the Socialist Group of 
the European Parliament (the largest 
single voting bloc in that relatively pow¬ 
erless body). Similarly, the trade unions 
are attempting to coordinate their re¬ 
sponses to the economic crisis via the Eu¬ 
ropean Confederation of Trade Unions, 
as well as their trade union caucus within 
the European Parliament. They are all 
proposing and debating innovative, radi¬ 
cal measures—such as socialization of the 
investment process, collective, rather than 
private, formation of capital, greater 
workers’ control, aqd overall democratic 
planning. These proposals are not only 
relevant and applicable to the economic 
crisis in Western Europe but to our own 
as well. Given our declining industrial 
base, deteriorating cities, and runaway 
shops, we cannot achieve social justice at 
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home without democratically restructur¬ 
ing our economy. 

Unfortunately, the European debate 
is far removed from the realities of ihe 
American debate. Here the options run 
the political gamut from conservative to 
liberal—with nearly everyone accepting 
the basic capitalist structure of our society. 
The U.S., with its truncated political 
spectrum, remains a glaring aberration 
among political democracies. It is not as 
though Americans have engaged in ex¬ 
tensive debate over the merits of capital¬ 
ism versus democratic socialism. The very 
word ’’capitalism" is virtually absent 


from the popular media, as are such con¬ 
cepts as ideology, class analysis, even so¬ 
cial democracy. On the other hand, the 
word ’’socialism” is used constantly in the 
popular media to describe the Soviet 
Union, the Pol Pot regime, and other 
negative models of social change. How 
easy, then, to label as ’’socialist” even 
moderate efforts aimed at making capi¬ 
talism a more humane, a more just system, 
and then to dismiss those reforms because 
of their label. Americans struggling for 
social justice would do well to look to the 
Eurosocialists for ideas and experiences, 
and to make social democracy and demo¬ 
cratic socialism familiar and influential 
terms in our political debate. We would 
then only be 100 years behind the West¬ 
ern Europeans. ■ 

Nancy Lieber directed the conference 
"Eurosocialism and America: An Inter¬ 
national Exchangeheld in Washington , 
D.C. December 5-7, 1980 and sponsored 
by the Institute for Democratic Socialism. 


BELATED NEW YEAR 
The January issue of Democratic Left 
will be delayed in order to bring you 
coverage of the Eurosocialism conference. 

■ ■ ■ 

CHALLENGE 80 HONOR ROLL 

The following locals have already met or 
exceeded their CHALLENGE 80 quota. 
These efforts account for nearly half of 
what the campaign has raised. A final re¬ 
port will appear in the February Demo¬ 
cratic Left so that other locals will be 
able to make the honor roll. 


Local 

Percent of Goal 

Atlanta 

191.3 


Chicago 

191.0 


Baltimore 

173 


Louisville 

136 


Springfield (Ill.) 

135 

/ 

San Diego 

130 


Austin 

128 

/ 

St. Louis 

124 


Champaign/Urbana 

(Ill.) 110 


New York City 

106 


Nassau Co. (N.Y.) 

100 



D S O Challenge 



450,000 


15,000 

125,000 

10,000 


DSOC stands to lose $15,000 unless we receive $7,500 
by December 31. DSOCs CHALLENGE 80 campaign 
has reached the 70 percent mark with nearly $35,000 
of our $50,000 goal raised to date. 

This campaign, initiated in June, is designed to elim¬ 
inate the crushing debt that DSOC accumulated over 
seven years of activity. DSOC is extraordinarly lucky 
in that a few individuals have agreed to help us out on 
the sole condition that our 4,000 plus members show as 
much commitment as they have. Every dollar contrib¬ 
uted to the CHALLENGE 80 campaign is being match¬ 
ed by these few “challengers,” but December 31 is the 
cut-off date. So if we don't make that final 30 percent , 
we could lose $2 for every dollar not contributed! 


The extra money DSOC has received in this campaign 
has been crucial to our ability to swim against the po¬ 
litical tide. With the Reagan sweep, the retention of 
DSOC’s clear, sane voice in the political forum gains 
ever greater urgency. 

This campaign is doing well, but none of us can afford 
to quit now. If you have given to CHALLENGE 80, an 
additional contribution would be more than welcome. 
If you haven’t yet contributed, send in your check to¬ 
day. Please make a special effort if your local has not 
yet met its quota. But even if it has, (see honor roll 
above), your dollars are still needed. Keep the voice of 
democratic socialism alive! 


YES, I WILL DO MY PART TO MEET THE DSOCHALLENGE 80 GOAL. ENCLOSED IS MY CONTRIBUTION OF: 


.$500 (With $500 from the Matching Fund your gift becomes $1000.) . , 

Name- 

.$250 (With $250 from the Matching Fund your gift becomes $ 500.) 

.$125 (With $125 from the Matching Fund your gift becomes $ 250.) Address_ 

.$ 50 (With $ 50 from the Matching Fund your gift becomes $ 100.) 

.Other (All gifts are matched.) _ City-State-Zip. 


Note: your contribution will be counted with others from your Local to Send to: DSOChallenge 80, Suite 801 

meet the goals established for each Local and Organizing area. 853 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10003 
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EQUAL PAY, from page 5 
even be able to use their union's bargain¬ 
ing power to lift themselves out of the 
gutter/* 

Tyler is not alone in the fears and 
reservations expressed in his article. Many 
trade unionists have noted the use of job 
evaluation uhilaterally by employers to 
legitimize wage relationships among jobs. 
But Tyler has overlooked several new de¬ 
velopments that, if taken into account, 
would force him to modify his strong 
conclusions about job evaluation and its 
potential for undermining the collective 
bargaining process. 

The fundamental question raised by 
the issue of comparable worth is: how 
much of the observed difference in wages 
between women’s jobs and men’s jobs is 
due to the systematic undervaluation of 
women’s work? In order to answer that 
question, we must not only look at the 
attributes of jobs, but also at the value 
placed on different job attributes. Job 
value is derived from the contribution of 
a particular job to the overall mission of 
a firm. Traditionally, this has been meas¬ 
ured by the wage rate. Job evaluation 
offers another way to measure worth. 

Job Evaulation Methods 

The process of job evaluation typic¬ 
ally follows a routine series of steps. First, 
a composite description is developed for 
each job title on the basis of information 
collected through questionnaires and in¬ 
terviews. Next, a heterogeneous evalua¬ 
tion committee evaluates and assigns 
points according to a broad set of fac¬ 
tors. Jobs assigned similar point values 
are then compared to determine if their 
wages are similar and, if not, to establish 
the degree of discrepancy attributable to 
the sex or race of the incumbents. 

The second stage of this approach— 
the evaluation of jobs—has been accu¬ 
rately described, by both employers and 
unions, as a highly subjective process. The 
point value of a job is dependent on the 
factors selected as important, on who sits 
on an evaluation committee, and on the 
distribution of points among the factors. 
Existing comparability research has fo¬ 
cused primarily on changing the compo¬ 
sition of an evaluation committee from 
roe comprised largely of managers to one 

odudes an occupationally diverse 
c f oruoQ members, representatives 
of women's groups, and employer repre- 

Most evaluation schemes measure 


jobs in terms of four broadly defined fac¬ 
tors: skill and knowledge, effort, respon¬ 
sibility, and working conditions. Point 
values are attached to each factor. 

Most of these evaluation packages 
were developed 35 to 45 years ago on 
groups of managerial and administrative 
jobs. Consequently, it is likely that point 
values are biased toward the kinds of 
activities involved in administrative and 
managerial work. It is also likely that job 
descriptions of nonmanagerial work do 
not include the full range of competen¬ 
cies required in these jobs. For example, 
the description for telephone operator 
fails to indicate that the job involves a 
significant amount of direct contact with 
customers. Yet, customer contact is a very 
highly valued characteristic of managerial 
jobs in the telephone company. 

An emerging approach to job evalu¬ 
ation addresses these shortcomings. 

• On the assumption that men are paid 
wages that actually reflect the value 
of their jobs to the firm, a group of 
men’s jobs is described in terms of up 
to 120 precisely measured possible 
factors. 

• This information is analyzed using 
sophisticated statistical techniques to 
determine which factors are most im¬ 
portant to the overall mission of an 
establishment and how many points 
should be assigned to each. This step 
is likely to reduce the number of fac¬ 
tors to eight or ten. 

• The factors and point values are 
brought to a Committee including la¬ 
bor, management, and women’s rep¬ 
resentatives for review and modifica¬ 
tion. This group is asked to assess 
whether the results accord with their 
understanding of the basis on which 
wages are paid and to arrive at a con¬ 
sensus on the choice of factors and 
distribution of point weights. 

• The agreed upon factors and weights 
arc applied to a large number of all 
jobs in an establishment and total val¬ 
ues are assigned to jobs. 

• Point values are compared and the 
degree of discrepancy attributed to sex 
or race of incumbent is determined. 

This approach to evaluation would 
not result in shifting wage determination 
from "collective bargaining to the com¬ 
puterized decision” as Tyler assumes. In 
many situations, it would enhance in sev¬ 
eral respects the position of unions at the 
bargaining table by giving them more in¬ 
formation on how jobs are rewarded as 



Earl Dotter 


U How much of the observed 
difference in wages between 
women’s jobs and men’s jobs is 
due to the systematic undervalu¬ 
ation of women’s work? 


well as the potential for influencing how 
jobs should be rewarded. The more com¬ 
prehensive approach would articulate 
values implicit in a firm’s wage structure. 
Unions—or employees or independent 
monitors where there arc no unions— 
would become involved in deciding 
whether or not the factors being rewarded 
should be the ones that actually are. 

Once the full range of jobs has been 
analyzed and an equitable realignment of 
jobs proposed, the union also would be 
able to bargain for wage changes that 
would bring the undervalued women's 
and minorities’ jobs up to the standard 
applied to white male jobs. How any 
union uses these potential avenues for 
change would no doubt vary enormously 
by the general strength of a union rela¬ 
tive to an employer, as well as by a union’s 
commitment to the goal of comparable 
worth. There is noth^ig inherent in the 
process of evaluating jobs that sets a ceil¬ 
ing on the level of wage increases that 
can be bargained for in any round of 
contract negotiations. 
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Combining Tactics 

Tyler contends that organizing wo¬ 
men into unions and pressing for social 
legislation for higher minimum wages, a 
negative income tax, and restricting run¬ 
away firms are preferable to fighting for 
comparable worth. Women in unions do 
earn, on average, 30 percent more than 
nonunion women. Each increase in the 
minimum wage rate does substantially im¬ 
prove the wages of women in the lowest 
paid jobs. 

Achieving the principle of com¬ 
parable worth using Title VII is not a 
substitute for unionization, nor has any¬ 
one argued that it is. If current activities 
are any indication of what is to come, the 
issue of comparable worth is a powerful 
stimulus for organizing clerical workers, 
nurses, household, and other service 
workers into unions. Local groups of em¬ 
ployed women across the United States 
are realizing that multiple gains can be 
made through organizing into unions. 

Several unions have made a commit¬ 
ment to the issue of comparable worth 
and have made ground-breaking gains on 
behalf of their female membership. The 
IUE and CWA have bargained with em¬ 
ployers over wage discrimination and the 
undervaluation of women's work. 

In 1965, the IUE established a Title 
VII Compliance Program which was re¬ 
affirmed in 1973 through convention ac¬ 
tion. This program provides that when¬ 
ever the IUE has concluded that discrim¬ 
ination—leading to wage discirmination 
—exists, it has: 

• requested bargaining with the em¬ 
ployer to eliminate the illegal prac¬ 
tices or contract provisions; 

• filed National Labor Relations Board 
refusal to bargain charges against em¬ 
ployers refusing their requests and 

• filed Title VII charges and suits under 

the Equal Pay Act and Title VII. 

Winn Newman, IUE general coun¬ 
sel, regards litigation as a step in the col¬ 
lective bargaining process, and his union 
has repeatedly used this option to achieve 
employer compliance with Title VII. The 
U.S. Court of Appeals in Philadelphia re¬ 
cently upheld most of IUE's charges in 
IUE v. Westinghouse. (Westinghouse 
has petitioned the court for rehearing.) 

In a similar case, IUE has charged 
General Electric with maintaining dis¬ 
criminatory wage structures, hiring, as¬ 
signment and promotion policies, and 
training programs, despite its agreement 


with the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission to eliminate discriminatory 
policies. GE has offered to settle out-of- 
court. 

The contracts negotiated between 
CWA and American Telephone and Tel¬ 
egraph in 1977 and 1980 are also evi¬ 
dence of what can be accomplished vis-a- 
vis the issue of comparable worth. The 
1977 contract required AT&T to review 
all job titles and to eliminate those that 
were obsolete. As a result, almost 1,000 
of over 2,300 job titles were eliminated. 
The contract also regrouped a panoply of 
clerical jobs into three major clerical pay 
grades with specific job descriptions, ar¬ 
ticulated lines of promotion, and differen¬ 
tiated rates of pay. In 1980, CWA advo¬ 
cated upgrading operators and service 
representatives because certain job re¬ 
quirements were not taken into account in 
setting wages. They won these demands. 
The contract also enjoins union and man¬ 
agement to establish together a job evalu¬ 
ation plan for their industry. Among the 
goals the union aims to achieve is the re¬ 
classification of clerical titles to better re¬ 
flect the drastic changes in these jobs as a 
result of computer technology. 

Business Attack 

The business community has grasped 
the implications of securing equal pay for 


work of comparable worth for women 
and minorities. As part of an ongoing 
offensive, a business-sponsored group, 
the Equal Employment Advisory Council, 
scheduled a symposium on comparable 
worth for November. The group, which 
according to Business Week has a $1 mil¬ 
lion budget, received a $130,000 grant 
from the Business Roundtable for an ar¬ 
gument against equal pay for comparable 
worth, Comparable Worth: Issues and Al¬ 
ternatives. Members of its board of direc¬ 
tors come from GE, Exxon, Sears, General 
Motors, Prudential Insurance, the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, and the Edi¬ 
son Electric Institute. The comparable 
worth issue could cost employers bil¬ 
lions of dollars. Accordingly, business 
has launched a massive campaign to 
thwart it. It understands the fundamental 
changes that would follow from successes 
on this issue, for it would cost not only 
dollars but its unilateral control over 
what constitutes a legitimate structure of 
wages. ■ 

Ronnie Steinberg Ratner is research direc¬ 
tor of the Center for Women in Govern¬ 
ment , State University of New York at 
Albany and served on the national board 
of DSOC. She is chair of the Research 
Task Force of the National Committee on 
Pay Equity. 


You've already worked with us. 

Now, join us. 

The corporations and the Far Right have a plan for a harsher, hungrier, 
and more militarized America. For progressives to fight back, we need to build 
our own coalition and own program for an alternative future for America. 

The Democratic Socialist Organizing Committee works to unite low and 
middle income Americans behind a program of full employment, tax justice 
and wealth redistribution, safe and affordable energy, improved public serv¬ 
ices, sexual and racial equality, and democratically planned investments in 
developing new energy sources, rebuilding the cities, and reviving our 
industries. 

If you plan to work with us, join us. 

□ I’d like to join the DSOC. Enclosed find my dues. ($50 sustaining!!]; $25 
regular □; $10 limited income □. Dues include $8 for Democratic Left.) 
Send to: Democratic Socialist Organizing Committee, 853 Broadway, Suite 
801, New York, N.Y. 10003. Tel.: (212) 260-3270. 

Name___ 

Address_ 

City/State_Zip_ 

Phone-Union, School, Other Affiliation_ 
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WHAT’S LEFTTO READ 


By Ronald Radosh 

T he movement in Europe for nuclear disarma- 
ment has gained impetus recently, in no small part 
due to the extraordinary intellectual effort of Edward 
F. Thompson, the noted British historian of working- 
class culture. (Thompson even rated a brief inter¬ 
view with Dan Rather on 60 Minutes, shown on the 
eve of the recent October antinuclear march in Eng¬ 
land.) He has created a stir with his eloquent and 
powerful writings against what he terms exterminism, the 
characteristics of a society, ’ expressed, in differing degrees, 
within its economy, its polity and its ideology—which thrust 
it in a direction whose outcome must be the extermination of 
multitudes.*' 

Judging by the attacks coming from the Labor Party 
right wing, by Peter Jenkins in The Manchester Guardian and 
by Michael Howard in the November 1980 Encounter, one 
would think Thompson advocated Western unilateral dis¬ 
armament and expected an equivalent response from the Soviet 
Union. To see what he is really saying, start w’ith his incisive 
article, "Notes on Exterminism: The Last Stage of Gviliza* 
don,** no. 121 New Left Review, May-June 1980. In it he 
criticizes left-wing immobility on the question of disarmament. 

It is also an attack on the "steady incremental pressure” 
in both the U.S. and U.S.S.R. tow-ards the legitimization of 
nuclear warfare. Thompson is quite clear about the reality of 
a Soviet arms increase and acceleration in the decade of the 
seventies. Socialists "who refuse [the evidence of Soviet arms 
buildup] any credence (as figments of CIA propaganda),** he 
writes, "are sadly ill informed." That Soviet thrust occurs not 
simply as a reaction to Western exterminism, but for autono¬ 
mous ideological and bureaucratic reasons. Unlike in the West, 
Thompson writes, the Soviet arms race remains "unchallenged 
by democratic exposure," no one may ask, "in public, why- 
after the first ICBMs were in place—the absurd yet decisive 
decision to match each weapon and to attain to ’parity* was 
ever taken?*’ 

We are not replaying the 1950s Cold War. Today the 
danger is far more deadly. Thompson sees two armed camps 
united against genuine nonalignment and independence, both 
of which would strike at exterminism’s legitimacy. Calling for 
"an anti-exterminist configuration of forces," Thompson hopes 
for the eventual dissolution of both blocs. He advocates forg¬ 
ing an alliance between the peace movement in the West with 
’constructive elements in the Communist world . . . which con¬ 
front the extremist structures and ideology of their own 
nations.” 

The new movement he proposes will be opposed, he sug¬ 
gests, "with equal ferocity by the ideologists of NATO and by 
the Communist bureaucracy and police.” What then, one won¬ 
ders, prompts the attacks and vitriol that seek to paint Thomp¬ 
son as a 1980s style Soviet apologist? Could it possibly be his 
forceful and principled critique of Western tendencies towards 
exterminism ? 

■ ■ ■ 

The mass exodus from Cuba has prompted much new 
thought about the Cuban Revolution. But one of the most in¬ 
sightful assessments came out just before this summer’s devel¬ 


opments. Written by Gordon K. Lewis, whose Freedom and 
Power in the Caribbean has become a Marxist classic, it appears 
in the Winter 1980 Caribbean Review. In his article, "On the 
Limits of the New Cuban Presence in the Caribbean,” Lewis 
reminds us that although "no one can underestimate the mas¬ 
sive appeal" of the Cuban Revolution for the Caribbean, since 
it "shattered the myth of American supremacy,” the Cuban 
adherence to the Soviet model is not a viable model for a future 
Caribbean socialism. 

Because Lewis is concerned "that much of the Caribbean 
is set within the mold of hard-line Stalinism,” he calls 
for a "marriage of socialism with democracy,” for recon¬ 
struction of "the neo-colonial economy along decentraliz¬ 
ing lines.” He reminds us that the choice is not a simple 
one of either the American or Cuban path. There was a "third 
force of democratic socialism existing in the Caribbean long 
before 1959.** As a radical who lives in Puerto Rico, Lewis 
argues that the Cuban Revolution "deserves support,” since it 
functions as a major force opposed to U.S. pentagonismo. But 
any Cuban aid in the Caribbean, he cautions, must be "on our 
terms and not on theirs.” By this he means rejecting the Soviet 
model as "the official custodian of the Marxist tradition.” 

Finally, Lewis argues that Cuba’s "revolutionary appeal 
is limited,” since in reality, there is little it can do "to alter 
dramatically a world system in which the less developed econ¬ 
omies become increasingly obligated to an international loan 
banking and world trading regime dominated by the more 
developed economies.” It is a sad lesson that Michael Manley 
and the Jamaican Peoples National Party learned too well. 

■ ■ ■ 

By now, most readers have undoubtedly seen the fa- 
vorable reviews of Victor S. Navasky’s Naming Names (Vik¬ 
ing Press, 1980, $15.95), the powerful and imaginative book 
about the House UnAmerican Activities Committee informers. 

Navasky is hard on the Vital Center liberals. He argues 
persuasively that they were "major contributors to the cultural 
context and the moral environment that routinized betrayal.** 
These Cold War liberals, he writes, saw McCarthyism as "de¬ 
ficient only to the extent that it confused an occasional ‘inno¬ 
cent’ (anti-Stalinist) with the ’guilty’ (those unwilling to de¬ 
nounce Communism). But as long as it succeeded in delivering 
up bona fide reds the ceremony was to be supported.” 

The democratic socialists grouped around Dissent come 
off with honor. They were not part of the liberal group who 
sought to stigmatize Communists and unrepentant former Com¬ 
munists. This "tiny minority of anti-Stalinist socialists,” Na¬ 
vasky writes, "fought the persecution of Communists at every 
step . . . and their message was that while Stalinism was an 
unqualified social evil, domestic Communists were entitled to 
the same rights and presumptions as the rest of our citizens.” 
Dissent, in existence for 25 years, is still going strong. 
Now available is the first of a new pamphlet series. The Threat 
of Conservatism (F.S.I.S.I., 505 Fifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 
10017, $1.25) features assessments of the New Right written 
by Gus Tyler, Peter Steinfels, and Irving Howe. At a time of 
growing social and political conservatism, this pamphlet is 
must reading. ■ 
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National DSOC Directory 


Key: Locals, ifhless other wise noted; 'OC = organizing committee; 
B = branch. 

ALASKA 

(OC), Niilo Koponen, Box 252 Federal Station, Fairbanks 99707, 
(907) 479*6782. 

CALIFORNIA 

Bay Area DSOC, Charlene Raines, 7831 Claremont, Berkeley 94705, 
(415) 841-6143 

Los Angeles DSOC, Wally Knox, 1917 N. Hobart 90027, (213) 463- 
5676 

Sacramento Valley DSOC, 3941 K Street, Sacramento 95816, (916) 
455-0925 

Santa Barbara (OC), Bob Langfelder, 6519 Seville, Apt. 6, Isla Vista 
93017, (805) 968-6373 

Santa Cruz (B), Dan Hersch, 3090 Eleanor Way, Santa Cruz 95035, 
(408) 475-8394 

San Diego DSOC, Box 9299, San Siego 92109 

San Jose (B), Jim Potterton, 625 N. 1st St., San Jose 95112, (408) 
295-4694 
COLORADO 

DSOC of the Front Range, Dr. Morris and Shirley Levinson, 1809 
Comanche Rd., Pueblo 81001, (303) 544-0852 
Boulder DSOC (B), Stuart Steers, 2015 Mesa Dr., Boulder 80302, 
(303) 444-5432 

Denver DSOC (B), Skip Roberts, 3303 W. 29 Ave., Denver 80211, 
(303) 433-9966 

Ft. Collins DSOC (B), Dan Teska, 412 Peterson, Ft. Collins 80524 
Pueblo DSOC tB), Dr. Morris & Shirley Levinson, 1809 Comanche 
Rd., Pueblo 81001, (303) 544-0852 
CONNECTICUT 

New Haven DSOC, Miriam Bensman, 2239 Yale Station, New 
Haven, (203) 432-1245 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

DC/MD DSOC, 1346 Connecticut Ave., N W., Rm. 1713, Wash¬ 
ington 20036, (202) 296-7693 
FLORIDA 

Jacksonville DSOC (OC), Mark Greenberg, 2070 Liberty St., Jack¬ 
sonville 32206, (904) 387-3340 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta DSOC, Sasha Futran, 489 Emory Cir., Atlanta 30307, (404) 
378-7275 
ILLINOIS 

Champaign-Urbana DSOC, Box 2182, Station A, Champaign 61820, 
(217) 351-0932 

Chicago DSOC, Jim Gorman, 3014 N. Kedzie, Chicago 60618, (312) 
478-5580; 583-6658 

Springfield DSOC Dave Dorgan, 2249 So. Spring St., Springfield 
62704, (217) 525-3805 
INDIANA 

Bloomington DSOC (OC), Tim Tilton, Dept, of Pol. Sci., Indiana U., 
Bloomington 47401, (812) 334-3721 
South Bend DSOC (OC), Charles and Mary Craypo, 1901 Dorwood, 
South Bend 46617, (219) 287-8261 
IOWA 

Iowa State DSOC*Gordon Muller, 510 W. 6th St., Davenport 52803, 
(319) 322-7316 

Iowa City DSOC, Jeffrey Cox, 108 S. Dodge, Iowa City 52240, (515) 
338-4551 
KANSAS 

Wichita DSOC (OC), Jim Phillips, 2841 E. Kinkaid, Wichita 67211, 
(316) 684-1469 

Kansas City KS/MO DSOC (OC), Greg Reeves, 3623 Gillham Rd., 
#3, Kansas City 64111, (816) 561-9188 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville DSOC, George Gibson, 2115 Village Drive, Louisville 
40205, (502) 458-9093 
LOUISIANA 

New Orleans DSOC (OC), Robert Thigpen, 5921 Louisville St., New 
Orleans 70124 
MAINE 

Portland DSOC, 36 Pleasant Ave., Portland 04103, (207) 772-9756 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore DSOC, James Lunday, 111 W. 29th St., Baltimore 21218, 
(301) 366-7526 

Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties (B), DC/MD DSOC, 1346 
Conn. Ave. N.W. 20036, (202) 296-7693 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston DSOC, 120 Tremont St., Boston 02108, (617) 426-9026 
New Bedford DSOC, Robert Meggison, 53 Ellen St., New Bedford 
02744, (617) 992-9324 

New England DSOC, 120 Tremont St., Rm. 305, Boston 02108, (617) 
426-9026 

Western Mass. DSOC, Jan Dizard, 4l High St., Amherst 01002, 
(413) 253-3990 
MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor DSOC, Lowell Peterson, 428 Second St., Ann Arbor 48103, 
(313) 994-6489 

Detroit DSOC, Vicki Cross-Hugley, 8975 Arnold, Redford 48239, 

(313) 496-1771 or 496-1330, ext. 28 

Kalamazoo DSOC, David & Bernice Selden, 1403 Sutherland, Kalama¬ 
zoo 49008, (616) 382-6208 

Lansing DSOC, Joe & Sherry Finkbeiner, 13750 Hardenburg Trail, 
Eagle 48822, (517) 626-6680 
MINNESOTA 

St. Paul-Minneapolis DSOC, Lois Porfiri, 423 Try St. #4, St. Paul 
55104, (612) 646-6088 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis DSOC, Rod Wright, 7017 Nashville St., St. Louis 63117, 

(314) 781-4555 

Columbia, MO DSOC (OC), Joel Bleifuss, 1701 Hinkson Ave., Co¬ 
lumbia 65201, (314) 443-4254 
Kansas City (See Kansas) 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Claremont DSOC, Earl Bourdon, Box 312, Claremont 03743, (603) 
542-6350 

Nashua DSOC (OC), Tom Wall, 77 Hartford Lane, Nashua 03063, 
(603) 889-0049 
NEW JERSEY 

Central N.J. DSOC, John Keefe, Jr., Eastern Ave., Hopewell 08525, 
(609) 466-2150 

Northern N.J. DSOC (B), Rube Singer, 16 Stanton St., Clark 07066, 
(201) 381-5219 

Bergen County DSOC (B), Michael Anthony, 441 Lawn Ave. #32, 
Palisades Park 07650 
NEW YORK 

Ithaca DSOC, Charles Rock, 222 Linn St., Ithaca 14850, (607) 277- 
2082 

Nassau County DSOC Bernard & Henrietta Backer, 38 Dobson Ave., 
Merrick 11566, (516) 378-4379 

New York City DSOC 4th fi., 125 W. 72nd St., 10023, (212) 787- 
1691 

Rochester DSOC (OC), Renee Pink, 99 Crossman Terr., Rochester 
14620, (716) 473-2949 

Suffolk DSOC, Hugh Cleland, 528 Pond Path, Setauket 11733, (516) 
751-0340 
OREGON 

Portland DSOC, Bill Thomas, 3037 N.E. 18th, Portland 97212, (503) 
287-9697 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Indiana-Johnstown DSOC (OC), Rick Peterson, 1121 Boyd Ave., 
Johnstown 15905 

Philadelphia DSOC, 3308 Baring St., Philadelphia 19104, (215) 382- 
7845 

Pittsburgh DSOC, PO Box 81024, Pittsburgh 15217, (412) 422- 
7190 

RHODE ISLAND 

Greater Providence DSOC, John Stephens, 36 Grandview Ave., Lin¬ 
coln 02865, (401) 724-7291 
TEXAS 

Austin DSOC PO Box 7785, UT Sta., Austin 78712, (512) 453-2556 
Dallas-Ft. Worth DSOC, Dwight Norris, 817 Twilight, Cedar Hill 
75104, (214) 299-5408 

Houston DSOC, PO Box 429, Houston 77001, (713) 777-4470 
VERMONT 

Green Mountain DSOC, William Kemsley, Sr., Missing Link Rd., 
Bellows Falls 05101, (802) 463-3681 
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VIRGINIA 

Northern Virginia DSOC F G >n :— :::.: 

Richmond DSOC (OC). Stefba ^* ^ FO Bex 1A. lidnood 
23202, (80-4) 353-8470 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle DSOC (OC), Bill Ym 'VI S^nt War, KJE. *307, 
Seattle 98115, (206) 525-^6 

Spokane DSOC (OC), Rik SeamA l FO Boa 672, Spbv 99210 
WISCONSIN 

Madison DSOQ Penny SdMO, 151 La^pia SL, Midiwn 53703, 
(608) 255-2647 

Milwaukee DSOC, Peter Abboc. 1552 K 29ai V m IGvnbe 53233, 
(414) 933-3034 

For contacts in additional ness ;* r ue ■aa an (Be National Office, 
Suite 801, 853 Broadway, New Ycisl NY. 1M, (212)) 260-3270. 

COMMISSIONS. TASK POKES* JM> INTEREST GROUPS 
Energy Task Force, c/o Jain Kede Jt, Frarm Ave., Hopewell, 
N.J. 08525, (609) 40-21N 


Feminist Commission, c/o Jone Johnson, PO Box 59422, Chicago, Ill. 

60659, o: (312) 987-2139 or h: 338-6710 
Health Task Force, c/o Patrick Lacefield, New York DSOC, 4th fl., 
125 W. 72nd St., 10023, o: (212) 787-1691, h: (212) 865-8013 
Hispanic Commission, c/o Michael Germinal Rivas, 412 Blue Spring 
Rd., Princeton, N.J. 08540, h: (609) 921-0208, o: (609) 924- 
0004 

Religion & Socialism Commission, c/o Jim Gorman, 3014 N. Kedzie, 
Chicago, Ill. 60618, (312) 478-5580 or 583-6658 
Education, c/o George Wood, 1214) N. Market St., Champaign, Ill. 

61820, h: (217) 351-0932, o: (217) 356-0174 
Law, c/o Gary Bellow, 470 Centre St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 02130, 
(617) 522-3003, (617) 661-0144 

Labor, c/o Carl Shier, 3106 W. Touhy, Chicago, III. 60645, h: (312) 
262-5299 

Left-socialist group, c/o John Keefe, Jr., Eastern Ave., Hopewell, 
N.J. 08525, (609) 466-2150 


that the Democratic parrr si. zsxzxx 
a me-tooism in regard re ? : s resi¬ 

des. In arguing for O D aKnMn c 
and right-centrist leadeaMp, ***»» and 
Co. argue that their corrse rerresem 
pragmatism in the face of die Kogpn 
victory and an a t t e m p t to pat the p arty 
back together. If 1980 has tngjbt any 
thing, it is precisely that the Carter- 
Strauss pragmatism proved disastrous, not 
just for those who chose to live and die 
with it, but for dozens of able and prin¬ 
cipled Democrats who went down with 
the ship. Carter’s policies demobilized 
all the key constituencies and caused deep 
and well-deserved resentment. 

By trying to preempt the right by 
moving right, Carter culminated four 
years of a presidency that moved the 
country more to the right than any presi¬ 
dency since Truman’s by giving the right 
an electoral victory of the greatest magni- 
mde since 1952 and perhaps since 1946. 


ELECTION, from page 3 

If Reagan fails, the Democratic party 
might indeed win in 1984 with Bob 
Strauss’s policy (or indeed, any other). 
Bur. if they govern as Carter did, we 
could face a repeat of his disaster, in 
1 C S8 or 1992. Elite shuffling of party 
leaders won’t do: lowest common denom¬ 
inator politics don't work in times of 
crisis. 

For the Democrats to rouse them¬ 
selves from the defeat of 1980, demo¬ 
cratic left activists will need to recog¬ 
nize that Reagan represents a politics of 
class struggle from the corporate side. 
Despite the rhetoric, the government will 
not get out of the economy; instead Pres¬ 
ident Reagan will direct his administra¬ 
tion toward serving the needs of the 
corporate rich in dismantling OSHA, 
speeding up nuclear power, ending en¬ 
vironmental protection legislation, step¬ 
ping up strip mining, fighting against the 


demands of feminist, black, and Hispanic 
organizations, and resisting Unionization. 

Our response must go beyond op¬ 
posing such policies. We need to work 
with those liberals who remain to redefine 
the meaning and the demands of liberal¬ 
ism. We need to claim the Democratic 
party at every level as the vehicle of work¬ 
ing people, environmentalists, commu¬ 
nity activists, and feminists. Out of the 
disparate and worthy coalition efforts of 
the late 1970s, from the Democratic 
Agenda to the Progressive Alliance and 
Citizen/Labor Energy Coalition, we need 
to fashion a conscious political movement 
intent on winning political power. And 
that movement must operate on the basis 
of a political program spelling out what 
we intend to do with that political power. 

Obviously, the struggle will be long 
and hard. Two major tasks recommend 
themselves: we must organize: and we 
must think. ■ 
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DSOC IS SEEKING A NEW NATIONAL 
DIRECTOR—political skills and experience a 
must, administrative and fundraising skills 
valuable. Candidates will be screened; may 
have to make presentation to National Execu¬ 
tive Committee; final choice made at National 
CxsventicQ. Ail applications must be in hand 
br January 4, 1981. Send resumes to Jack 
Quk. DSOC, 853 Broadway, Suite 801, N.Y., 
NY. 100003. 
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CHANGE JOBS. CHANGE THE WORLD! 
Every year, COMMUNITY JOBS, a monthly 
journal, lists over 2,000 job openings in social 
change work nationwide. Write for a free first 
issue! If you like it, pay just $8.88 (40% off) 
for nine more issues. If not, write "cancel” on 
the bill and keep the free issue. COMMU¬ 
NITY JOBS, Box 107, 1704 R St., NW, 
Washington, DC 20009 

JOIN THE DSOC HEALTH CARE TASK 
FORCE! Send $5/year (4 issues) for the Task 
Force newsletter. Articles on national health 
service, hospital cost control, defense of public 
hospitals, occupational health, more. Health 
care bibliography also available for 50 cents. 
Mail to DSOC, 853 Broadway, Suite 801, 
N.Y., N.Y. 10003. 
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JIMMY HIGGINS REPORTS ■ 


CROCODILE TEARS—Too bad that “innocent” third 
parties got caught in the fight between J. P. Stevens and 
the Clothing and Textile Workers Union. The business 
press (and the bourgeois press in general) shed many 
tears for such “innocent” bystanders as multimillion and 
multibillion dollar banks and insurance companies that 
used their depositors* and policyholders’ money to fi¬ 
nance Stevens’s law-breaking. Somehow, it’s a cause for 
alarm when the union calls those institutions to account. 
Sorry, fellas, there are some other innocent bystanders 
involved: the communities deserted over the decades iin 
Stevens’s long flight from unionization; the workers who 
chose the union only to face years of harassment, firings, 
unemployment; other workers, union or not, who have 
faced loss of fingers and limbs in the unsafe work en¬ 
vironment. And ultimately, let’s remember that the 
same clucking tongues now condemning the union’s ag¬ 
gressive tactics (which we obviously commend and 
participated in) were silent or on the wrong side when 
businesses’s class war doomed labor law reform legisla¬ 
tion. If you declare a class war, don’t be surprised if the 
other side fights back. 

NO TEARS FOR GM—Much has been made of the half- 
billion-dollar loss recorded by General Motors last quarter. 
Don’t cry too hard. The business press has commented on how 
strong the company is, despite the loss. Translated from the 
Aesopian softspeak, this means that the company maintains its 
enormous wealth, its market share is increasing, its competition 
weakening. The record loss provides a perfect rationale for in¬ 
creased government aid for GM’s plans to reshape the world¬ 
wide industry. The complete vision of a reorganized industry 
would involve collapsing several weaker companies into fewer, 
stronger competitors. And the new auto industry will be truly 
international; GM's world cars will be assembled and built in 
no less than five countries. Naturally, the companies will trans¬ 
fer as much production as possible to lower-wage Third World 
nations. In any case, fewer workers will be needed, and they’ll 
work faster. Computerization and automation will reduce fast¬ 
est assembly line time from 18 hours to ten; we’ll move from 
200fr workers per shift producing 58 mid-size cars to 750 
workers per shift producing 75 of the S car. For a detailed look 


at the auto industry’s view of its future, see Harley Shaiken’s 
lead article in the October 11 Nation. 

AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL won a Nobel Peace 
Prize a few years ago for its unstinting dedication to 
the cause of political prisoners around the world. Now 
the U.S. section of Amnesty has embarked on an ambi¬ 
tious project to extend that work. Labor News covers 
the plight of suppressed unionists around the globe. Mur¬ 
ders in Guatemala, arrests in Czechoslovakia, psychi¬ 
atric “care” in the Soviet Union, harassment, torture, 
massacres in South Africa, Malaysia, the Philippines, 
Romania, Peru. More than a compilation of horror 
stories (though several of the tales are grisly), Labor 
News organizes its readers to protest, to express soli¬ 
darity. Often that makes a huge difference. AI needs 
more people to carry on this kind of solidarity work. 
To find out more about AI’s labor project, write Robert 
Maurer, Amnesty International, USA, 304 West 58th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

UNIONS AMONG UNIONS-The big merger talk in the 
labor movement centers around the UAW-Machinist court¬ 
ship. Committees have been chosen, and UAW Secretary- 
Treasurer Ray Majerus, an advocate of merger, heads the auto 
workers five-person team. IAM leader William Winpisinger 
has spoken out in favor of a merger, Business Week indicates 
that the United Rubber Workers might also join a merged 
UAW-IAM; they might be followed in by the United Electri¬ 
cal Workers and the Allied Industrial Workers. Such a merged 
union would become the largest, most influential labor organ¬ 
ization nationally, whether it stayed in or out of the AFL-CIO 
(all the unions mentioned except the UAW and UE are cur¬ 
rently in the federation). . . . Merger talk goes on elsewhere 
as well. The Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union, 
parent body of District 1199, the national hospital workers, 
has been discussing merger with the Service Employees, the 
other major hospital workers’ union. Discussions are stalled 
because some larger New York retail employees locals fear a 
loss of the autonomy they’ve been so used to in RWDSU, but 
1199, which accounts for about a third of the RWDSU’s mem¬ 
bership, is pushing hard for merger. 
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